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accounts of " Inca Roads ". Instead of " magnificent military high- 
ways " they were really nothing but well-made foot-paths, " not calling 
for any particular comment" (p. 239). 

Five chapters are devoted to the Incas, and contain a number of 
extracts translated from " the writings of Eusebio Zapata . . . written in 
1761 ". Mr. Enock adds : " I do not think any writings have appeared 
in English from this source, or indeed in Spanish " (p. 212), but it would 
have been more useful had he stated that the " interesting volume " 
from which he translates so many paragraphs was published in Lima 
in 1904 under the title, Memories Historico-Fisicas-Apologeticas de la 
America Meridional by Jose Eusebio de Llano y Zapata. 

Hiram Bingham. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

A Student's History of Greece. By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., 
Hon. LL.D. Edited and prepared for American High Schools 
and Academies by Everett Kimball, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of History, Smith College. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1907. Pp. xviii, 377.) 

Bury-Kimball's Students' History of Greece contains approxi- 
mately two thirds of Bury's History of Greece for Beginners, which, 
in turn, contains about one third of Bury's History of Greece to the 
Death of Alexander the Great. That is to say, we have an American 
adaptation of an abridgment, made for English schools, of the most 
satisfactory work in our language on the period it covers. The abridg- 
ment was very skilfully executed, and the adaptation is also meritorious. 
The present book does not give the usual insipid resume of Hel- 
lenistic history: it ignores the existence of this period altogether. In- 
stead of the court intrigues and frontier wars of the Roman Empire, 
no Roman Empire at all ! But an adequate treatment of Imperial 
Greece would have made this book Kimball's, not Bury's. 

This is a conspicuous defect, and it is only partially made good by 
conspicuous virtues. The book is a real history, not a poor encyclo- 
paedia. The story is never smothered by classifications of motives 
and results, scraps of literary and art history, tid-bits of philosophy and 
hackneyed generalizations, as is the case with some of its competitors. 
It is unexcelled for unity of conception, vigor of style and general 
interest. W. S. Ferguson. 

A Short History of Rome. By Frank Frost Abbott, Professor 
in the University of Chicago. (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and 
Company. 1907. Pp. 304.) 
This work has two parts, a text-book for pupils, and a handbook for 

teachers and advanced students. To the latter most of the pedagogical 
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apparatus has been relegated, and had all reflections and explanations 
been incorporated in it still more room would have been left for vivid 
narrative. The teacher can supply the analysis, but he is seldom able 
to tell the story accurately and dramatically. The plot-interest should, 
therefore, be made prominent in the text-book — a wizard's task, when the 
events of a millenium and a half have to be compressed into two hun- 
dred and fifty pages. Professor Abbott's handbook is very much to be 
commended — may it prosper and grow larger ! 

The text-book has fifteen chapters, each introduced by a concise 
description and ended by an admirable summary. The whole text is 
subdivided into sections with appropriate headings, and is followed by 
a chronological list of important events, a brief bibliography and a good 
index. The book is well equipped with maps and illustrations, and, 
taken as a whole, is well planned and well written. The best chapters, 
■despite a certain nervousness as to Augustus and his work, are those 
devoted to the principate; but they are too short, and do not give suffi- 
cient attention to municipal life. 

Professor Abbott, as in his Roman Political Institutions, has accepted 
Mommsen's conception of the growth of the early Republic. This has 
no longer the endorsement of the leading historians. In fact, its main 
strength was taken from it by Mommsen himself, when he demonstrated 
clearly, what with Meyer, Niese, Neumann, Kornemann, Schwartz, De 
Sanctis, Beloch and others is now axiomatic, that Diodorus gives us 
by far the most, if not the only, reliable data on Roman history for the 
period prior to Pyrrhus. The pre-Gracchan annals, moreover, which, 
because of their brevity, Diodorus did not need to alter for use in his 
Historical Library, represent the prototype from which Livy and 
Dionysius depend indirectly; and the way in which these annals seem to 
have misinterpreted the fasti is incompatible with the existence in con- 
temporary governmental circles of a genuine detailed tradition as to the 
rise of a constitution. Accordingly, the most that we can do is to 
insert into the framework of the fasti, with as little specific connective 
as possible, the disconnected items which Diodorus found in his sources, 
and this Edward Meyer has done with results that are fast becoming 
canonical. His conception, which owes little to the parts of Diodorus 
attacked successfully by Ettore Pais, deserves the adhesion of con- 
servative scholars. 

Professor Abbott narrates first external, then internal, events. This 
practice is commendable in dealing with the periods of the Italian and 
foreign conquests, but, when continued into the post-Gracchan era of 
the Republic it tears far apart things that belong closely together. 
The successive stages of the revolution were marked off in advance by 
external disasters; and the governmental crises should be described in 
each case directly after the fiasco in the conduct of foreign affairs. If 
this were done, the Spanish wars would not be mere episodes, and 
Caesar's conquests would not be narrated before the Gracchan reforms. 
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At the same time, the reader's attention could be fixed more firmly upon 
the demagogue and the victorious general, and the reason made clear 
why Augustus did not succeed in restoring a stable government on the 
old lines except through giving to the prince proconsular imperium and 
tribuniciary potestas — powers fatal to republican initiative. 

W. S. Ferguson. 

Outline for Review: Greek History and Outline for Review: Roman 
History. By Charles Bertram Newton and Edwin Bryant Treat, of the 
Lawrenceville School. (New York, American Book Company, pp. 51; 
62.) These little books contain outlines of ancient history for use in 
review, and typical questions from college entrance examination papers. 
They are certain to be serviceable to both pupils and " coaches ". In 
fact, every experienced teacher must use something of the sort. Those 
by Messrs. Newton and Treat are not to be especially recommended. 
They contain most of the false notions which have been discarded during 
the last twenty-five years, and many new ones in addition — such as the 
confusion of neolithic and paleolithic on the opening page of the Greek 
manual. They are, however, compiled with much skill and knowledge 
of conditions. 

W. S. Ferguson. 

A Political History of Modern Europe from the Reformation to 
the Present Day. By Ferdinand Schwill, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Chicago. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1907. Pp. xiv, 607.) 
This is a readable, readily assimilated and generally reliable text- 
book of Modern Europe history. It appears to be suitable for work 
in high-schools of high grade, for elementary college work and especially 
for the interested general reader who wants an introduction to the sub- 
ject. In regard to the dividing line between medieval and modern 
history (so far as we can make one at all) and in regard to the proper 
subject-matter for history, the author adopts the views (with which the 
reviewer does not happen to be in accord) that " the one thousand years 
before 1500 are generally agreed to constitute the medieval period " 
(p. 6) and that "history is primarily concerned with politics" (p. 2). 
After an excellent preliminary survey of the modern nations and the 
church before the Reformation, which we venture to think the best part 
of the whole book, the general plan and allotment of space to the Refor- 
mation, the Absolute Monarchy, and Revolution and Democracy, is con- 
ventional but unusually clear and simple. English history is included 
and given in more detail than that of any other country. A final chapter 
on the Threshold of a New Century suggests the great inventions of 
our day and their effects, the problem of socialism and the international 
prevention of war, and the European advance into Africa and Asia. 



